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Purp 


OSes 


To  awaken  the  people  of  the  Umted  States, 
whether  Uving  on  the  seacoast  or  in  the  interior, 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  necesrily  for  re- 
establishing an  American  overseas  Commercial 
Marine,  particularly  with  a  view  to  increasiiig 
our  commerce  with  South  America  and  Asia 
throu^  fhe  Panama  Canal. 

To  bring  about  nation-wide  recognition  of  the 
paramount  need  for  providing  export  outlets  for 
the  products  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
that  labor  and  capital  may  be  steadily  and 
proEtably  employed. 

By  the  compelling  force  of  imperative  public 
opinion,  to  cause  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
such  laws  as  will  most  speedily  and  etfectually 
restore  our  former  standing  as  a  great  maritime 
nation. 
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Foreword 

TT  is  of  little  use  for  mm  and  their  machines  to  make  tlungs.  unl^ 
^  the  things  so  made  can  be  sold  as  quickly  as  they  are  manufactured* 
Consequently  the  problem  of  the  overseas  transportation  of  American 
products  does  not  concern  the  so^lled  "shipping  interest**  to  one^tenth 
the  extent  that  it  concerns  the  dwellers  inland  who  provide  the  cargoes 
that  make  shipping  possible.  Therefore,  though  the  reader's  home  and 
business  may  seem  to  be  r^ote  from  and  utterly  dissociated  with  any 
fomi  of  maiitmie  endeavor  such  is  really  iK>t  the  case.  The  manur 
facturers  and  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  their  employees,  and 
the  American  people  at  large  have  really  built  for  non-American  na- 
ti(»s  the  countless  milliom  of  dollars'  worth  of  ^pping  represented  by 
"Vaterlands,'*  "Imperators,"  "Aquitanias,"  "Mauretanias''  and  the 
vast  fleets  of  freighters  that  carry  over  90%  of  this  country's  exports. 

Hence  it  is  that  die  work  of  this  League  directly  concerns  YOU^ 
to-day,  and  for  all  time,  regardless  of  where  you  live,  what  kind  of 
business  you  are  in,  how  you  conduct  your  business  or  to  whom  you 
(apparently)  directly  sell  your  goods.  It  means  steadier  anployment 
and  a  larger  income  to  you  if  you  are  working  for  someone  else;  con- 
tinuous run  of  plant  and  decreased  "overhead  charges"  if  you  are  an 
employer  of  odiers;  decreased  taxaticm  to  all  of  us.  and  larger 
returns  on  investments. 

On  no  account  must  you  lay  this  little  booklet  aside  as  not  vitally 
COTceming  your  daily  prosperity.  It  does,  and  moreover  it  will  not  be 
long  before  YOU^  also,  of  your  own  accord,  will  wish  to  become  a 
vital  part  of,  and  to  co-operate  in  a  practical  manner,  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  The  National  Marine  League. 
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0 "Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands 
U.T  ^  trade  of  the  w«ld;  whosoever  com- 

world,  and  consequently,  the  worfd  itadf." 

History  —sir  walter  raleigh. 


RESTORATION  of  the  Amencan  overseas  marine  is  not  the  con- 
cern of  any  one  political  party,  nor  of  any  partiailar  inteicrt  or 
set  of  individuals,  nor  of  any  one  section  of  our  country;  it  is  a 
NATIONAL  issue,  of  vital  moment  to  every  man.  woman  and  child 
duoughout  the  whx^e  land. 

No  nation  has  ever  been  truly  great  or  become  an  important  fac- 
tor in  international  affairs  unless  it  has  also  been  great  on  the  sea. 
The  United  States  cannot  reach  ite  full  growth  and  measure  of 
progress  until  its  shipping  and  commcicfe  are  rdatively  equal  to  lU 
industries  on  land. 

These  facts  seem  to  have  been  better  understood  by  our  forefathers 
than  by  the  present  generation.  Wonderfully  prophetic  were  Jeffer- 
son's words  wh«i.  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1 793.  he  said,  of  navigation : 

"Its  value  as  a  branch  of  industry  is  enhanced  by  the  depend- 
ence of  to  many  other  branches  upon  it  In  times  of  general 
peace  it  multiplies  compelitois  for  employment  in  transporta- 
tion, and  so  keeps  that  at  its  proper  level ;  and  in  time«  of  war. 
that  is  to  say.^HEN  THOSE  NATIONS  WHO  MAY 
BE  OUR  PRINCIPAL  CARRIERS  SHALL  BE  AT 
WAR  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  IF  WE  HAVE  NOT 
WITHIN  OURSELVES  THE  MEANS  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION.  OUR  PRODUCE  MUST  BE  EX- 
PORTED IN  BELLIGERENT  VESSELS.  AT  THE 
INCREASED  EXPENSE  OF  WAR  FREIGHT  AND 
INSURANCE.  AND  THE  ARTICLES 
WHICH  WILL  NOT  BEAR  THAT  ^ 
MUST  PERISH  ON  OUR 
HANDS." 

Soon  after  its  birth  our  nation 
was  in  dire  distress.  Foreign  ships 
had  flooded  the  country  '--^ 
with  foreign  manufactures. 
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The  products  we  exported  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  our  imports. 
The  country  was  swept  of  its  specie  and  ^e  national  ddbt  had  begun 
to  grow;  skilled  labor  could  find  no  employn^t;  and  want  and 
misery  prevailed.  The  very  indq>endence  of  the  new  republic  semed 
to  mock  the  people  who  now  faced  famine  with  all  its  horrors.  But  our 
first  Congress,  meeting  in  1 789,  changed  ilie  order  of  things^ 

THE  FIRST  AID  TO  SHIPPING 

Hiis  Congress  passed  a  tariff  act  which  Washington  signed  July  4, 
1789,  and  which  oHitmiied  the  first  AmeiicaB  declaration  of  maritime 
independence.  This  law  provided  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  duty 
on  ioqxnts  in  American  vessels^  and  was  so  arranged  as  gready  to 
favor  American  ships  in  the  carriage  of  tea  from  the  ports  of  the 
Orient  The  adoption  of  this  tariff  tremendously  stimulated  home 
production.  The  diversification  of  industries  soon  afforded  profitable 
employment  for  all.  Our  specie  returned;  manufactures  flourished; 
shipbuilding  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds;  prosperity  was  restored,  and 
the  well*-being  of  the  new  r^ublic  assured. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  SHIPPING 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  first  tariff  but  23.8  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  die  United  States  was  carried  in  American 
vessels.  Five  years  later,  under  the  new  law,  American  ships  were 
carrying  90  per  cent  The  loss  of  revenues  caused  by  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on  imports  in  American  vessels  actually  em- 
barrassed the  govermnrat  Tlie  act,  tfierefore,  was  amended,  and 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  duty  in  favor  of  American  vessels,  an  in- 
crease of  1 0  per  cent  was  in^posed  on  all  importo  in  fordgn  vessdb. 

We  shcMild  no  longor 

contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  main' 
tenance  of  the  colossal 
marine  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  provide  an 
efficient  and  complete 
nuufiiie  of  our  own.** 

McKiNLEY. 
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Hish  Tide  of  F"or  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years 

A       ,         Qi.  Americao  dups  carried  an  average  of 

AmertCan  :>nippm^    ^       ^^^^  foreign  commerce 

of  the  United  States.    In  1826,  they  carried  as  much  as  92.3  per 

cent,  the  largest  proportion  ever  borne  under  the  American  flag  in 

any  year.    In  an  oufbuist  of  pardonable  pride  in  this  wonderful 

growth  of  American  shipping  Daniel  Webster  said: 

**We  have  a  commerce  wluch  leaves  no  tea  ■ 
tmexploited :  navies  wfaic^  take  no  law  fmoi 
superior  forces." 

That  was  in  1625;  but  Webster  could  not  foresee  Americas 
hmniliating  position  as  a  maritime  nation  in  191 5. 

Diagram  No.  1  on  the  following  page  shows  io  comparative  fonn 
the  percentage  of  our  commerce  that  was  carried  in  American  vessels  in 
the  ditfeient  years  specified.  These  fi^^ms  oicr  to  American  citizens 
but  little  ground  for  pride  today. 

ONLY  TEN  PER  CENT  IN  AMERICAN  SHIPS 
Until  1631  American  ships  carried  an  average  of  90  per  cent  of 
our  foreign  trade.  In  striking  contrast  with  this  record  is  the  record 
for  the  past  twenty  yeais^  during  which  time  American  ships  carried 
an  average  of  less  than  1 0  per  cent.  But  while  the  percentage  of  our 
commerce  transported  in  American  diips  has  dvrindled  to  a  negligible 
figure,  the  total  value  of  our  commerce,  both  exports  and  imports,  has 
grown  to  a  huge  amount  From  $71,670,733  in  1630,  exports  have 
increased  to.$2,364,579.148  in  1914,  and  imports,  for  the  same  years, 
feom  $62360.956  to  $1393,925.657. 

*The  merchant  marine  service  is  the  handmaid  of  all  other 
industries,  and  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
On  the  day  l»hen  the  freight  trade  is  given  over  to  foreigners 
a  mortal  blow  r»ill  be  dealt  to 
oti  Ifce  indmirie$  of  the  country. 

— BI^tlARCiC. 
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M^hcTC  Wc  Stand  following  table,  prepared  from 

^7  ,     .  Iioyd*s  Register,  1914-15.  and  the 

in  Ompping  j^e  United  States  Commissioner 

of  Navigation,  1914,  shows  the  number,  and  the  net  and  gross  ton- 
nage of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons  of  die  ten  leading 
foreign  nations,  and  of  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign 
trade  except  barges. 


FLAG  No. 

British  10,123 

German    2.090 

Norwegian   1,636 

French   1.025 

Japanese   1,103 

Italian  •   637 

Dutch   709 

Swedish   1.088 

Austro-Hungarian   433 

Russian   747 

UNITED  STATES  . .  884 


STEAM 

Net  Tons 

12.495.132 
3.116.968 
1.173.036 
1.099.914 
1.06^333 
872.308 
910.123 
591.382 
653.873 
500352 
446^522 


Gross  Tons 

20.523.706 
5.134,720 
1,957.353 
1.922.286 
1.708,386 
1.430,475 
1.471.710 
1,015,364 
1.052.346 
851.949 
724374 


SAIL 

No.  Net  Tom  No. 

1,205  521,343  11,328 

298  324,576  2,388 

535  547.369  2.191 

551  397.152  1.576 

■  ■■■  >■•■■••  1|1 03 

523  237.821  1.160 

97  24.745  806 

378  102,722  1,466 

12  3.373  445 

507  201.869  U54 

472  229.569  U56 


TOTAL 

Tonnage 

21.045,049 
5,459,296 
2.504.722 
2.319.438 
1,708,386 
1.668.2% 
I.4%,455 
1,118,086 
1.055.719 
1,053.818 
954,443 


The  figures  for  the  ten  foreign  naticms  include  both  foreign  and 

coastwise  tonnage;  whereas  those  for  the  United  States  includes  only 
vessels  registered  for  fordgn  trade.  The  compariscm,  i^ertheless,  is 
fair,  for  the  reason  that  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of 
f  oragn  nations  is  engaged  in  overseas  trade. 

It  will  be  ncrted  that  our  total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  is  724,874,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  sailing  ships 
and  barges.  But  this  disparity  with  foreign  nations,  notably  Ejigiand 
and  Germany,  hardly  tells  the  whole  truth  of  our  maritime  decadence; 
a  study  of  the  following  table  reveals  it  more  clearly. 

ANALYSIS  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEAM  VESSELS  IN 

FOREIGN  TRADE 


CIa»i(icatioii  No. 

Over  20,000  tons   1 

10,000  to  20,000   10 

7.000  to  10.000   10 

5.000  to  7.000    30 

3.000  to  5.000:   34 

1. 000  to  3.000   52 

500  to  1,000    58 

100  to     500  125 

Less  than  100  tons  -564 

TOTAL...  7884 


Tonnage 

20,718 
120,198 
86.068 
181,214 
124.814 
104,7% 
40,319 
30.066 
16,681 


724.874 
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LacI^  of  yAnont  tmmage  exceeds 

D*  07  .  20,000,  the  "Minnesota,*'  built  in  New  London, 
I5lg  :>nipS  CoiiiL.mim  Thw  vessel  bengal 
trade,  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient.  Also,  there  are 
only  10  Ameikan  ships»  in  additicm  to  the  "MinDes<4a»*'  wbase  tonnage 
measurements  are  in  excess  of  10,000.  We  have  no  ships  whatever 
diat  are  ccn9>arable  with  the  giant  vessels  of  the  British  and  Gennan 
lines,  such  as  the  "Mauretania,"  "Olympic,"  "Aquitania,"  "Impera- 
tor,*'  *VaterlandL"  and  many  others»  These  gieat  ship&  range  in  tcMir 
nage  from  40.000  to  50,000. 

**Upon  the  land  our  country  is  the  envy  of  the  nations.  Upon 
the  sea  we  are  the  shame  of  the  world.  Our  flag  has  pracbcaUy 
disappeared  frcmi  the  seas.    It  is  birt  a  memory  in  most  parts 

of  the  world.  You  may  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  oceans  and 
not  look  upon  the  flag  of  your  country.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miUioii  dollars  in  capital  invested  in  shqps  (and  in  f<Hrdgn 
dnpyards  that  built  them)  that  carry  American  commerce! 
Why  is  not  this  vast  industry  here  instead  of  abroad?  Five 
hundred  thousand  men  are  employed  in  building  and  c^rating 
diese  sl^  They  receive  $1»000»000  a  day  in  wages.  This 
should  be  paid  to  American  labor.  Today  we  deserve  Ae 
contempt  in  which  we  are  held  by  other  countries.  We  are 
a  blind  and  strutting  fool  among  the  nations.    THIS  IS  NOT 

A  PARTY  QUESTION.  IT  IS  NOT  A  QUESTION 

OF  POLITICS.  IT  IS  A  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY.  OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE.  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  PATRIOTISM." 

— REPRESENTATIVE  HUMPHREY  OF  WASHINGTON. 
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"So  long  as  our  competitors  own  the  ships  they  make  die  rales, 
tibey  control  the  service,  and  they  determine  the  routes.  With 
tUs  power  k  it  eaqr  to  fevor  tbeir  own  commerce  and  discrim- 
inate against  oui»."  — McAdoo. 

A  glance  at  our  f<Mreigii  trade  balance — 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which  has 
averaged  about  $450,000,000  annually, 
for  the  past  20  years — ^would  indicate  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation, 
and  that  each  year  there  flows  into  ibis  country  a  stream  of  gold  from 
foreign  nations  to  pay  this  indebtedness.  But  such  is  not  the  fact 
On  the  contrary,  despite  Ais  excess  of  foreign  sales  over  foreign  pur- 
chases, we  send  abroad  each  year  obhgations  of  one  sort  or  another — 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc— and  actual  gold  or  its  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  something  hke  $2.00a000.000.  to  settle  foreign  claims 
against  us. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Gardin,  Vice-President  of  the 
National  City  Bank.  New  York.  In  an  address  before  the  National 
Fordgn  Trade  Convention.  Washington.  D.  C.  May  27-28,  1914,  in 
commenting  on  Mr.  P.  H.  W.  Ross*s  speech  on  our  "balance  of  trade," 
Mr.  Gardin  said:  "I  think  though  that  Mr.  Ross  underestimated 
rather  than  overestimated  the  case.  This  has  been  a  favoifte  study 
of  mine  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  in  pursuing  the  subject,  I 
have  consulted  authorities  in  Europe— men  of  pvominence  in  the 
economy  of  their  particular  nation— and  they  finally  concur  with  me 
that  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  is  nwch  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000.000.  This  is  an  important  amount  and  presents  a  different  picture 
from  what  is  generally  presented  in  o&cial  stataneats. 

"The  preponderance  of  exporU  over  imports  may  fix  the  balance 
of  trade  in  a  nation's  favor.    Nevertheless  if  some  other  nation 
is  carrying  its  commerce,  the  cost  of  trans- 
poitatimi  being  paid  to  the  foreigner,  die 
balance  of  conuneice  often  is  left 
in  favw  of  die  kmiga  nadi 


and  must  be  paid 
in  gold  or  its  eqinv- 

alent." 

 OSCAR  w. 

UNDERWOOD. 
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Diagram  Na  2 
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Our  overseas  shiiMneats  during  th 

_      -     year  period  ending   1895   amounted,  in 

Uverseas  I  rade  to  $28,000,000,000;  of  this 

and  Earnings  of  total  American  ships  carried  1 7  per  cent  and 
r-       .        CL-^     foreign  ships  83  per  cent   (See  diagram  No. 

foreign  :^hips  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^i  ^ 

average  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped;  although  at 
present  they  far  exceed  6  per  cent.  (Government  officials  estimate  that 
in  December.  1 9 1 4.  the  ocean  freight  rate  was  1 3.6  per  cent )  But  on 
the  basis  of  only  6  per  cent,  it  cost  the  United  States  over  one  and  a  half 
biUion  dollars  in  freight  alone  to  transport  the  commerce  of  this  20-year 
period,  and  of  this  amount  American  ships  earned  but  $285,000,000, 
while  foreign  ships  earned  nearly  one  and  a  half  bUUon  dollars— a  fact 
of  deep  significance. 

Our  total  overseas  commerce  for  the  20  years  just  ended  amounted 
to  nearly  fifty  billions  of  dollars,  an  increase  of  78.3  per  cent  over  die 
previous  20  years.  In  the  carrying  of  this  commerce  American  ships 
earned  a  litde  less  than  $300,000,000.  and  foreign  ships  MORE 
THAN  TWO  AND  A  HALF  BILLION  DOLLARS. 

Should  fordgn  trade  increase  at  the  same  rate  during  the  next 
20  years,  it  would  amount  to  the  huge  total  of  eighty-rane  billion 
dollars,  and  if  the  United  States  should  remain  stationary  in  die  per- 
centage of  its  commerce  carried  in  American  ships,  foreign  ships  will 
earn  during  this  period  nearly  five  bilhon  dollars  in  freight  charges 
alone. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  millions  earned  every 
year  by  foreign  ships  in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  mails,  nor  do 
they  mdude  the  enormous  profits  on  the  cost  of  repairs,  wages,  stores, 
etc.,  now  paid  into  forogn  treasunes. 

"Contact  with  the  ocean 
has  been  one  of  the  chief 
influences  in  fomung 
character  of  nations  as 
well  as  adding  to  their 
wealth." 

— ^HUMBOLDT. 
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Our  Gift  to  The  average  life  of  a  ship  is  20  years. 

Forei^n  Ndiiom  ^  TT  ^  "^rT^, 

tonnage  or  ships  (in  excess  or  lUU  tons^ 
is  49.089.552.  Under  normal  conditions.  $500,000  will  buUd  a 
5,000-ton  ship.  On  this  basis  we  have  bought  and  paid  for  during 
the  pa^  20  years,  in  f  roe^t  charges  al<Hie,  die  equivaloit  of  26.%5,692 
tons,  or  more  than  half  the  world's  total  tonnage  to-day,  and  we  stand 
ready  dining  the  coining  20  years,  unless  we  awake  f  n»n  our  lethargy, 
to  replace  this  worn-out  tonnage  with  new  vessels,  equal,  on  this  basis, 
to  4d,068,589  tons — all  a  gift  to  foreign  naticms. 


*'A  glance  at  the  harbor  in  New  York  will  show  great  fleets  of 
constantly  added  to  by  more  and  larger  boats,  which 

were  built  from  the  earnings  of  our  country  and  constantly 
growing  in  earning  power.  There  is  plenty  of  profit  if  we  can 
get  into  the  bminess.  At  die  present  time  we  are  faced  vpon 
the  ocean  by  a  mcmopoly  of  ocean  carriers*  tog^her  with  in* 
ordinate  naval  powers;  yet  the  very  men  who  rail  against 
domestic  monopoly  not  only  fail  to  appreciate  this  great  menace 
to  om  natimal  prosperity,  but  actually  bdittle  the  etfwts  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  awaken  our  people  to  a  realization 
of  it."  — LEWIS  NIXON. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS  A  NECESSITY 

History  proves  that  no  couiAry  not  widowed  widi  maritime  ability 
has  ever  risen  to  first  importance.  History  proves,  also,  that  no  nation 
can  reach  the  pinnacle  of  cranmercial  success  unless  it  controls  ike 
transportation  of  its  exports  from  producer  to  customer,  and  the  bank- 
ing, ^change*  and  insunmce  trai^actimis  which  accon(q>any  that 
commerce. 

**The  problem  that  confronts  us  today  is 
over-production  in  most  of  our  great  lines 

of  business  endeavor.  We 
must  find  foreign  markets 
for  this  excess  or  we  must 
oontrat  our-* 
selves  with 
1  o  w  prices, 
idle  mflls  and 
f  actxmes,  and 
labor  out  of 
employnmrt* 
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therefore,  contend  that  there  is  no  problem  that  addresses 
itsdf  more  urfsenlly  to  the  bunness  man  and  die  statiftman 
of  today  than  that  of  the  development  of  foreign  commerce 
along  sound  and  economic  lines.  Yet  we  find  our  commerce 
today  in  much  the  same  condition  it  was  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  nation." 

— OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD. 


There  is  dose  affinity  between  land  industries  and  overseas  com- 
mcrcc.  The  development  of  the  latter  has  direct  bearing  upon  die 
employment  of  both  labor  and  capital,  and  where  a  na^  has  no  ships 
that  development  becomes  correspondingly  difficult. 


Irregularity  of  employment  is  a  curse  to  which  poverty  and  discon- 
tent are  sequel.  With  us  in  America  it  is  either  "feast"  or  "famine." 
Employment  of  capital  goes  hand  in  hand  with  employment  of  labor ; 
and  continuous  employment  for  both  is  essential  to  our  industrial  wel- 
fare and  progress.  Demand  regulates  activity  in  all  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions. When  demand  is  less  than  capacity,  factories  most  either 
run  on  short  hours  or  else  close  down  entirely  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  this  condition  obtains  both  labor  and  matter;  the  cost 

of  factory  production  increases ;  and  there  is  corresponding  decrease  in 
our  ability  to  compete  with  for^  natioDS  for  the  world  s  trade. 


In  many  lines  of  manufacture  production  outstrips  consumption; 
and  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  absorptive  powers  of  the  United 
States  our  manufacturers  m  many  lines  are  today  face  to  face  with  this 
condition  of  output  exceeding  demand.    Since  our  home  markets  are 
inadequate,  we  must*  perforce,  find  foreign  markets  which  will  take  up 
our  surplus  goods,  in  order  ihirt  the 
development  of  our  industries  may 
flow  along  uninterruptedly,  and  both 
labor  and  capi- 
tal find  con- 
tinuous and 
profitable  em- 
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As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Underwood,  no  econ<Hnic  problem  con- 
fronting our  country  today  approaches  in  importance  that  of  develop- 
ing foreign  markets  for  American  products.  Such  develc^junent  means 
national  progress  instead  of  national  stagnation,  if  not  actual  retro- 
gresaon. 


"The  volume  and  value  of  our  manufactures  far  exceed  those  of 
any  other  nation.  We  export  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  of 
daooi.  Unless  we  dudl  find  f<Mrdgn  markets  for  the  suiplus 
we  shall  have  to  curtail  production.  With  >lups  of  our  own 
we  would  find  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  We 
cannot  curtail  production,  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workora  out  of  eD^Joymeitf,  and  stand  still  nationally." 

— Alexander  R  Smith.  E<fitor  of  Marine  New*. 


OUR  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS 

We  export  about  5  per  cent,  or  one-twentieth  of  our  manufactured 
goods;  whereas,  in  normal  times,  England  and  Germany  export,  re- 
spectively, 55  and  45  per  cent.  In  1910,  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures was  $20,672,051,870;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
commercial  census  of  1915  will  dhow  that  this  yearly  production  has 
grown  to  the  enormous  total  of  $25,000,000,000.  If  we  should 
develop  our  foreign  trade  po^hiUties  to  the  fullest  extent — which  is 
possible  only  by  possessing  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine 
— the  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  would  greatly 
increase.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  prosperity  which  woidd  q>iead  its  mantle  of  contentment  and  happi- 
ness over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  if  this  5  per  cent. 

were  increased  to  even  20  per  cent — to  say 
nothing  of  45  per  cent,  or  55  per  cent.,  as 
in  the  case  of  Germany  and  England. 

Last  year  (1914),  our 
^     exports    of  manufactured 
k  s  i  products  totaled 

$1,3  92,472,765. 
This  amount 
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would  be  increased  to  $5,000,000,000  on  an  export  basis  of  20  per 
cent,  or  about  double  the  total  of  all  exports  at  this  time.  If  our 
manufactured  exports  were  on  this  scale  unemployment  of  labor 
thnnighout  the  United  States  would  disaf^pear  and  caintal  likewise 

would  be  actively  engaged. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  an  exporter  of  foodstufFs,  and  such  ex- 
ports have  been  a  big  factor  in  our  favorable  trade  balance.  Bui 
economic  conditions  are  changing,  and  instead  of  an  exporter  of 
foodstuffs,  we  are  amiing  to  be  an  in^Miter.  Our  ei^rts  exceeded 
our  imports  in  1900  by  $314,658,913,  but  in  1912  we  actually  im- 
ported more  foodstufis  than  we  sent  out 


EXPORTS  ASSUMING  A  COMPETITIVE 

CHARACTER 

In  the  exportation  of  foodstu^s  competition  does  not  %ure»  for 
foreign  nations  are  merely  biqnuig  from  m 
die  tilings  they  cannot 
themselves  grow  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for 
their  needs ;  but  this 
is  not  true  of  manu- 
factured goods.  In 
the   marketing  of 
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As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Underwood,  no  economic  problem  con- 
fronting our  country  today  approach^  in  importance  that  of  deveiqp^ 
ing  foreign  markets  for  American  products.   Such  development  means  J 
national  progress  instead  of  national  stagnation,  if  iK>t  actual  retro- 
gression. 

"The  volume  and  value  of  our  manufactures  far  exceed  those  of 
any  c»ther  nation.  We  eaport  not  to  exceed  3  per  coit  of 
them.    Unless  we  shall  find  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus 

we  shall  have  to  curtail  production.  With  ships  of  our  own 
we  would  End  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  We 
cannot  curtail  production*  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  out  of  employment,  and  stand  still  nationally." 

— ^Alexander  R.  Smith,  Editor  of  Marine  Neivs. 


OUR  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS 

We  export  about  5  per  cent,  or  one-twentieth  of  our  manufactured 
goods;  whereas,  in  normal  times,  Ejigland  and  Germany  eQ>ort«  re* 
spectively,  55  and  45  per  cent.  In  1910,  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures was  $20,672,031,870;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
commercial  census  of  1915  will  show  that  this  yearly  production  has 
grown  to  the  enoimous  total  of  $23,000,000,000.  If  we  should 
develop  our  foreign  trade  possibilities  to  the  fullest  extent — which  is 
possible  only  by  possessing  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine 
— the  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  would  greatly 
increase.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  prosperity  which  would  spread  its  mantle  of  contentment  and  happi- 
ness over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  if  this  5  per  cent. 

^  were  increased  to  even  20  per  coit — to  say 

.JL-^'^' nothing  of  45  per  cent,  or  55  per  cent.,  as 

in  die  case  of  Germany  and  Elngland. 
"\  Last  year  (1914),  our 

,   ^     exports    of  manufactured 
M.\  i  products  totaled 

$1,392,472,765. 

This  amount 
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would  be  increased  to  $5,000,000,000  on  an  export  basis  of  20  per 
cent.,  or  about  double  the  total  of  all  exports  at  this  time.  If  our 
manufactured  exports  were  on  this  scale  imemployment  of  labor 
throughout  the  United  States  would  disappear  and  capital  likewise 
would  be  actively  engaged. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs,  and  such  ex- 
ports have  been  a  big  factor  in  our  favorable  trade  balance.  But 
economic  conditions  are  changing,  and  instead  of  an  exporter  of 
foodstuffs,  we  are  coming  to  be  an  importer.  Our  exports  exceeded 
our  imports  in  1900  by  $314,658,913,  but  in  1912  we  actually  imr 
ported  more  foodstuffs  than  we  srat  out 

EXPORTS  ASSUMING  A  COMPETITIVE 

CHARACTER 

In  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  competition  does  not  Bgure*  for 
foreign  nations  are  merely  buying  from  us 

the   things  they  cannot 

themselves  grow  in  suf-  \  V*-  /' 


iident  quantities  for 

their  needs ;  but  this 
is  not  true  of  manu- 
factured goods.  In 
the    marketing  of 
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these  we  find  ourselves  in  direct  competition  with  other  manufacturing 

nations  of  the  world — keen  competition,  sometimes  unscrupulous  com*- 
petition;  and  in  die  absence  of  American  ships  to  carry  our  goods* 

competition  which  we  cannot  hope  to  meet. 

The  United  States  is  like  one  great  department  store  that  attempts 
to  compete  with  another  while  depending  upon  the  delivery  service 
of  its  rival.  Under  such  conditions  it  could  not  possibly  survive,  for 
the  business  house  owning  the  delivery  service  naturally  would  take 
every  advantage  of  its  portion  and  deliver  its  own  goods  first  and 
use  every  efiort  to  capture  the  trade. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  conviction  of  all  of  you  when  I 

say  that  one  of  our  chief  needs  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine, 
because  if  we  have  to  dehver  our  goods  in  other  people's  de- 
hvery  w^agons  their  goods  are  delivered  first  and  our  goods 
are  delivered  incidentally  on  their  routes.  This  is  a  matter 
I  have  had  near  my  own  heart  for  a  great  many  years." 

— ^PR£SU>ENT  WILSON. 

mat  Constitutes  a  ^  "T^'  "'^  'TT'T 

»  Y  .  *  merchant  manne.  It  is  unfortunate 
Merchant  Marine  but  true,  that  most  of  our  people 
whose  ideas  represent  "public  opinion**  visualize  great  Atlantic  liners 
whenever  they  think  of  a  merchant  marine,  for  these  vessels  are  most 
in  evidence  to  the  traveling  public  w4io  visit  our  large  eastern  sea  ports, 
and  their  size  and  magnificence  appeal  almost  in  an  emotional  way 
to  the  eye  and  mind.  But  it  is  not  due  to  this  class  of  ships  alone 
that  Great  Britain  stands  unrivalled  as  the  world's  cargo  carrier; 
it  is  to  the  tremendous  number  of  her  first-class  tranq>  steamers,  ytilh 
their  enormous  cargo  capacity,  that  she  owes  her  preponderance  over 
every  odier  maritime  nation. 

It  is  merely  scratching  the  surface  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  by  acqiming  a  few  steamers  to 
run  on  regular  routes  and  with  fixed 
schedules.   Ships  of  the  tramp  type  are 
the  prime  necessity  in  international  trade. 

The  trttonp  has  no  schedule. 
If   a   poor  harvest  in  the 
EZ"      United  States  cuts  otf  grain 
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export,  the  tramp  diat  has  worked  in  die  Nordi  Atlantic  seeks  freight 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  or  in  South  Russia,  or  the  Indian  Ocean, 
or  the  East  Indies.  Wherever  freight  is  ofFered  there  die  may  go; 
to  Rangoon  for  rice;  to  Calcutta  for  jute;  to  Java  for  sugar.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  engage  in  the  international  trade  widi  such  ships 
and  confine  their  operations  to  the  carriage  of  our  own  exports  and 
imports  alone;  for  under  such  arrangement  they  would  for  .the  greater 
part  of  the  time  be  proceeding  in  ballast,  while  their  competitors, 
roaming  over  all  the  world,  usually  with  full  cargoes  and  consequent 
greater  earning  power,  would  be  able  to  underbid  them  in  rate  quota- 
tions on  Ameiican  cargoes  when  those  cargoes  were  otf ered. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HOME-BUILT  SHIPS 

Merchant  ships  of  our  own  would  safeguard  the  nation  against  the 
wididrawal  of  foreign  ships  in  time  of  war;  would  establish  and  main- 
tain direct  communicaticm  between  die  United  States  and  f oragn 
countries  whose  people  are  capable  of  ab- 
soibing  our  increasing  surplus  products;  and 
would  give  a  prestige  and  stand- 
ing to  the  country  f 
that  it  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to 
attain.  One  easily 
sees  how  the  lack 
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these  we  find  ourselves  in  direct  competition  with  other  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world — keen  competition,  sometimes  unscrupulous  com- 
petition; and  in  the  absence  of  American  ships  to  carry  our  goods^ 
competition  which  we  cannot  hope  to  meet. 

The  United  States  is  like  one  great  department  store  that  attempts 

to  compete  with  another  while  depending  upon  the  delivery  service 
of  its  rival.  Under  such  conditions  it  could  not  possibly  survive,  for 
the  business  house  owning  the  delivery  service  naturally  would  take 
every  advantage  of  its  portion  and  deliver  its  oym  goods  first  and 
use  every  effort  to  capture  the  trade. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  conviction  of  all  of  you  when  I 
say  that  one  of  our  chief  needs  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine, 

because  if  we  have  to  deliver  our  goods  in  other  people's  de- 
livery wagons  their  goods  are  delivered  first  and  our  goods 
are  delivered  incidentally  on  their  routes.  This  is  a  matter 
I  have  had  near  my  own  heart  for  a  great  many  years." 

 PRESIDENT  WILSON. 


Let  us  consider  what  really  constitutes 
a  merchant  marine.  It  is  unfortunate 
but  true,  that  most  of  our  people 
whose  ideas  represent  "puhUc  opinion'*  visualize  great  Atlantic  liners 
whenever  they  think  of  a  merchant  marine,  for  these  vessels  are  most 
in  evidence  to  the  travehng  public  who  visit  our  large  eastem  sea  ports* 
and  their  size  and  magnificence  appeal  almost  in  an  emotional  way 
to  the  eye  and  mind.  But  it  is  not  due  to  this  class  of  ^ps  alone 
that  Great  Britain  stands  unrivalled  as  the  world's  cargo  carrier; 
it  is  to  the  tremendous  number  of  her  first-class  tramp  steamers,  with 
their  enormous  cargo  capacity,  that  she  owes  her  preponderance  over 

every  other  maritime  naticm. 

It  is  merely  scratching  the  surface  to  attempt  to 
solve  die  probl^  by  acquiring  a  few  steamers  to 
ran  on  regular  routes  and  with  fixed 
Q     schedules.   Ships  of  the  tramp  type  are 
\    the  prime  necessity  in  international  trade, 
v-^  The  tramp  has  no  schedule. 

^  If  a  poor  harvest  in  die 

United  States  cuts  oil  grain 
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export*  the  tramp  that  has  worked  in  the  North  Atlantic  seeks  frei^t 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  or  in  South  Russia,  or  the  Indian  Ocean, 
or  the  East  Indies.  Wherever  frei^t  is  otfered  diere  she  may  go; 
to  Rangoon  for  rice;  to  Calcutta  for  jute;  to  Java  for  sugar.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  engage  in  the  international  trade  with  such  ships 
and  confine  their  operations  to  the  carriage  of  our  own  exports  and 
iin|x>rts  alone;  for  under  such  arrangement  they  would  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  be  proceeding  in  ballast,  while  their  competitors, 
roaming  over  all  the  world,  usually  with  full  cargoes  and  consequent 
greater  earning  power,  would  be  able  to  underbid  them  in  rale  quota- 
tions on  American  cargoes  when  those  cargoes  were  ofiered. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HOME-BUILT  SHIPS 

Merdiant  ships  of  our  own  would  safeguard  the  nation  against  ^e 

withdrawal  of  foreign  ships  in  time  of  war;  would  establish  and  main- 
tain direct  ccmimunication  between  die  United  States  and  fordgn 
countries  whose  people  are  capable  of  ab- 
soibing  our  increadng  surplus  products;  and        /  ^    .  ^ 


would  give  a  prestige  and  stand- 
ing to  the  country 
that  it  could  not  ^ 
otherwise  hope  to 
attain.  One  easily 
sees  how  the  lack 
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of  shq>s  and  the  absence  of  our  flag  in  foreign  ports  is  hurtful  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

Merchant  ships  are  essential  as  auxiliaries  to  the  navy  and  army 
in  time  of  trouble;  such  vessels,  and  the  masters,  officers  and  men 
who  run  them  would  be  invaluable  to  the  nation  in  emergency. 

These  are  good  reasons  why,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  we 
should  have  a  merchant  marine  of  our  own»  and  they  explain  why 
foreign  nations  possessing  a  merchant  marine  have  been  willing  to  do 
lA^iat  was  necessary,  in  a  national  way,  to  procure  and  maintain  it 

TALK  WILL  NOT  REBUILD  OUR  MERCHANT 

MARINE 

No  other  object  of  vital  national  concern  has  received  more  con- 
sideration by  our  lawmakers,  annmercial  bodies,  and  public  press 
than  has  the  American  overseas  marine;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  study 
and  effort  the  United  States  stands  today  relatively  less  ]nqx>rtant 
among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  than  at  any  other  time  since 
its  birth  as  a  repd[>Uc. 

If  argument  and  discussion  could  bring  about  a  revival  of  Amen- 
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can  shipping,  long  ago  our  flag  would  have  been  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
„  harbors  of  the  world,  for  in  G>ngress  and  elsewhere  every  phase  of 
ll  American  shipping  has  been  considered  not  once  but  many  tunes,  and 
from  every  possible  auigle.  TTiere  are  a  thousand  documents  prepared 
by  government  agents  and  others  crowded  with  detailed  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  shipping. 

This  seemingly  endless  discussion  shows  clearly  that  the  chief 
reason  our  overseas  marine  cannot  eiq>and  is  diat  American  ^tdps  are 
unable  to  compete  economically  with  foreign  ships,  because  of  certain 
advantages  given  to  foreign  ships  by  the  countries  whose  flags  they 
fly.  Why  is  it,  then,  diat  aftar  so  many  years  of  fruitless  etfort  to 
revive  our  shipping  Congress  does  not  recognize  this  fact  and  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  > 

WHY  CONGRESS  HAS  FAILED  TO  PASS  PROPER 

SHIPPING  LAWS 

The  United  States  has  about  thousand  miles  of  seacoast 

with  twenty-two  states  bordering  more  or  less  on  the  ocean,  which 
means  that  the  remaining  twenty-six  states — more  than  half — ^are  in- 
land, and  have  only  indirect  water  connection  with  die  sea  or  none 
at  all 

These  twenty-six  inland  stales  send  Bfty-two  senators  and  two 
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of  ships  and  the  absence  of  our  flag  in  foreign  ports  is  hurtful  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

Merchant  ships  are  essential  as  auxiliaries  to  the  navy  and  aimy 
in  time  of  trouble;  such  vessels,  and  the  masters,  officers  and  men 
who  run  them  would  be  invaluable  to  the  nation  in  emergency. 

These  are  good  reasons  why,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  we 
should  have  a  merchant  marine  of  our  own,  and  they  explain  \^y 
foreign  nations  possessing  a  merchant  marine  have  been  willing  to  do       |^  ' 
what  was  necessary,  in  a  national  way,  to  procure  and  maintain  it. 

TALK  WILL  NOT  REBUILD  OUR  MERCHANT 

MARINE 

No  other  object  of  vital  national  concern  has  received  more  con-  |: 
sideration  by  our  lawmakers,  commercial  bodies,  and  public  press       §  ; 
than  has  the  American  overseas  marine;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  study  ' 
and  effort  the  United  States  stands  today  relatively  less  important 
among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  than  at  any  other  time  since 
its  birth  as  a  republic.  (ij  j 

If  argument  and  discussion  could  bring  about  a  revival  of  Ameri-  \ 
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can  shipping,  long  ago  our  flag  would  have  been  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
harbors  of  the  world,  for  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  every  phase  of 
American  shipping  has  been  considered  not  once  but  many  times,  and 
from  every  possible  angle.  There  are  a  thousand  documents  prepared 
by  government  agents  and  others  crowded  with  detailed  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  shipping. 

This  seemingly  endless  discussion  shows  clearly  that  the  chief 
reason  our  overseas  marine  cannot  expand  is  that  American  ^ps  are 
unable  to  compete  economically  with  foreign  ships,  because  of  certain 
advantages  given  to  foreign  ships  by  the  countries  whose  flags  they 
fly.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  after  so  many  years  of  fruitless  etfort  to 
revive  our  shipping  Congress  does  not  recognize  this  fact  and  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  situation? 

WHY  CONGRESS  HAS  FAILED  TO  PASS  PROPER 

SHIPPING  LAWS 

Hie  United  States  has  about  eight  thousand  miles  of  seacoast 

with  twenty-two  states  bordering  more  or  less  on  the  ocean,  which 
means  that  the  remaining  twenty-six  states — ^more  than  half — ^are  in- 
land, and  have  only  indirect  water  connection  witib  the  sea  or  none 
at  all. 

These  twenty-^  inland  states  send  fifty-two  senators  and  two 
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hundred  and  thirty-sefv^i  representatives  to  our  National  Congress* 

of  a  total  of  ninety-six  senators  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  repre- 
sentatives— more  than  half  in  each  branch  of  G>ngress.  These  inland 
senators  and  congressmen  represent  a  population  of  49,470,543,  as 
against  a  population  in  our  seacoast  states  of  42, 1 70,654* 

The  larger  percentage  of  people  living  200  miles  and  over  inland 
have  never  seen  the  ocean;  they  do  not  know  what  an  ocean  liner 
or  freighter  looks  like,  except  for  occasional  pictures  which  may  have 
ccHne  under  their  observati 

It  means,  also,  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  elect  congres^en  and  who  influence  their  votes  are  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  maritime  matters.  A  merchant  marine  means  nothing 
to  them  whatever.  And  congressmen  reflect  the  attitude  of  their  con^ 
stituents. 

*'The  future  of  our  merchant  marine  is  still  considered  by  most 
Americans  as  a  matter  of  local  interest,  in  which  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners,  with  dieir  employees,  have  a  predonuntot  in- 
terest. It  is  true  that  in  our  ports  and  along  our  coast  states 
there  is  an  awakening  of  public  opinion  upon  the  importance 

of  this  subject.  BUT  IN  OUR  INLAND  STATES  AND 
AMONG  THE  GREAT  MASSES  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

THERE  IS  APATHY."         —secretary  redfield. 

If  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  proper  shipping  laws  in  the  past  sixty 
years,  is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  there  has  been  no  great  demand 
from  the  people  as  a  whole  for  such  laws?  And  is  it  not  logical  to 
assume,  also,  that  the  absence  of  such  demand  has  been  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people — the  70  per  cent,  referred 
to — of  the  national  necessity  for  such  laws?  Who  could  doubt 
what  the  action  of  Congress  would  be  if  the  great  voting  population 

of  the  country  said  to  ^ar  congressmen  '*W£ 

WANT  A  .MERCHANT  MARINE." 

They  need  not  particulaiize;  just  the 
simple  demand  that  the  United  States 

^11  take  its  prq^r  place 
among  the  maritime  na- 
ticms  of  die  world  would 
suffice. 
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Important  but  ^osl  important  have  been  the  delibera- 

IneffectiVe  Effort  referenda  and  reports  of 

such  great  organizations  as  the  Chamber 
of  G>mmerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  City  of  New  Yorfc,  of 
Boston,  and  many  other  larger  cities. 

These  bodies  represent  the  flower  of  America's  business  intel- 
ligence, responsibiUty,  initiative  and  experience.  They  are  doing 
a  splendid  and  noble  work,  giving  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  talent 
for  what  they  regard  as  "the  good  of  the  Nation." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  units  omqxMuig  these  Asso- 
ciations are  almost  entirely  "Masters"  and  "Employers"  in  the 
Industrial  World. 

Now  legislative  results  ensue  from  the  composite  attitude  of  the 
entire  voting  strength  of  the  Nation.  There  is  the  student  or  school 
teacher,  the  clerk,  the  laborer,  the  fanner,  the  landowner,  the  "rentier," 
the  soldier,  die  agitator,  &e  reformer,  and  now  die  woman-voter,  an 
infinite  variety  of  opinion,  some  vaguely  distrustful,  some  bUndly  hostile 
and  the  majority  apathetic,  none  of  which  will  naturally  fuse  with  die 
homogeneous  trend  of  thought  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  "Big 
Business." 

Of  what  influence  is  the  action  of  Ccmimercial  organizatioBS  on 
the  Kansas  Farmer,  the  California  orange-picker,  the  Pennsylvania 
mechanici^ 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  MATTER 

Thus  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation;  "The  sceptre 
has  passed,"  as  Mr.  EUihu  Root  said,  "from  big  business  to  the  pro- 
letariate;'* how  shall  we  bring  the  masses  of  our  people  who,  in  the 
last  analysis  are  our  real  law-makers,  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  present  deplorable 
maritime  condition  and  awaken 
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to  die  fact  diat  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  national  safety,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise, 

must     have  ^ 


we 


American  ^ips  sail' 
ing  the  Seven  Seas? 
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How  Germany 

I    Built  Up  Its 

Merchant  Marine 


Years  ago  their  national  leaders,  realizing 
diat  Germany  would  peri^  as  a  ccmmer- 
cial  and  industrial  nation  unless  she 
provided  herself  mfk  her  own  merdiant 
marine,  and  thus  controlled  the  ocean 
tranaportatioQ  of  her  own  [nxKiucts,  appealed  to  the  German  financial 
world  for  succor;  they  were  told  "You  can  make  all  the  laws  you  like* 
but  how  are  you  gcwig  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  build  German 
ships?  You  cannot  borrow  it  from  England  to  build  German  ships  to 
compete  with  Elnglish  ships,  nor  from  France  either.  You  must  get 
it  from  the  German  people  and  you  can  do  so  only  by  partnership 
with  the  population  at  large  and  with  their  co^c^ration  of  though 
and  purpose.  The  people  must  know  that  there  will  be  sensible 
maritime  legislation  which  will  insure  safety  and  pemuu^ice  thirty 
years  hence  of  maritime  investmieBts  made  today/* 

Subsequently  the  Geraian  Marine  League  was  formed,  and  today 
it  has  over  four  thousand  branches  in  the  towns  and  cities  throu^out 
Germany.  The  school  children  sing  the  praises  of  German  ships,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany  knows  that  his  country's 
success  ^'lies  on  die  water.** 

Manufacturers*  mechanics*  laborers* — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 

men, — ^in  the  far  interior,  people  who  have  never  seen  and  who  pos- 
sibly may  never  see  salt  wator,  are  mendbers  of  the  Geraian  Marine 
League.  And  why?  Because  they  wish  to  supp)ort  the  "hated  ship- 
IHng  monc^ly"?   In  the  lexicon  of  Geraiany's  comracm  sense  there 

is  no  such  word  as  "monopoly"  in  connection  with  German  shipping. 

Do  they  support  the  League  because  diey  derire  to  favor  the  sear 
port  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  and  others?  Not  at  alL 
They  support  it  because  diey  realize  the  League  vitally  affects  thdr 

own  bread  and  butter — for  that  rea- 
son first,  and  for  other  good  and  pa- 
triotic reasons  as  well.    It  is  the 

German  PEO- 
PLE who  keep 
the  movement 
alive. 
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U.S.  GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT.  PANAMUL  EXPOSTTKM.  I9IS.  SHOmNQ  A  OQITURYOF  SWBUILraNG 

IN  THIS  WAY  GERMANY  GAINED  HER  COMMER- 
CIAL FREEDOM.  AND  IN  THIS  WAY  WE  SHALL 
GAIN  OUR  OWN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  effective  legislation  on  maritime  affairs  will 
follow  public  demand  for  it,  but  not  if  this  demand  comes  from  what 
is  termed  Ae  "shipping  interests,"  or  only  from  the  people  living 
in  the  maritime  states.   IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  GREAT 

MIDDLE  WEST  AND  SOUTH  WHO  HOLD  THE  DES- 
TINIES OF  THE  NATION  IN  THEIR  HANDS.  And 
relief  must  come  from  them  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  the  petty 
remnant  of  our  foreign  shipping  or  as  a  favor  eictended  from  the 
inland  to  the  maritime  states,  but  as  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns 
the  inland  states  themselves,  involving  their  own  permanent  pro^rity, 
and  as  a  recoc^tion  of  ike  economic  fact  diat  only  by  selling  goods 
to  non-Americans  can  we  liquidate  our  indebtedness  to  foreigners 
and  decrease  the  awful  "ovo'-head  charges**  that  must  be  met  before 
buying  even  a  pound  of  beef  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  National      Th*  National  Marine  League  has  been 

Marine  League  ^^^'^^ '»         America  what  d« 

^  Lsoman  Manne  LeagiK  has  done  tor  Ger- 
many. Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  spread  in- 
formation and 
quicken  die  inter- 
est of  our  people, 
but  to  obtain  their 
active  daily  co- 
operation in  the 
tremendous  work 
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Years  ago  dieir  national  leaders,  realizing 

that  Germany  would  perish  as  a  commer- 
cial and  industrial  nation  unless  she 
provided  herself  with  her  own  merchant 
marine,  and  thus  controlled  the  ocean 
transportation  of  her  own  products,  appealed  to  the  German  financial 
world  for  succor;  they  were  told  "You  can  make  all  the  laws  you  like, 
but  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  build  German 
ships?  You  cannot  borrow  it  frcwi  Rngland  to  build  German  stnp&  to 
compete  with  English  ships,  nor  from  France  either.  You  must  get 
it  from  the  German  people  and  you  can  do  so  only  by  partner^ip 
with  die  population  at  large  and  with  their  co-operation  of  thought 
and  purpose.  The  people  must  know  that  there  will  be  sensible 
maritime  legislation  which  will  insure  safety  and  permanence  thirty 
years  hence  of  maritime  investments  made  today/* 

Subsequently  the  German  Marine  League  was  formed,  and  today 
it  has  over  four  diousand  branches  in  the  towns  and  cities  throu^out 
Germany.  The  school  children  sing  the  praises  of  German  ships,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany  knows  diat  his  country's 

success  "lies  on  the  water/' 

Manufacturers,  mechanics,  laborers, — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men, — ^in  the  far  interior,  people  who  have  never  seen  and  who  pos- 
sibly may  never  see  salt  water,  are  members  of  the  German  Marine 
League.  And  why?  Because  they  wish  to  si^>port  the  "hated  ^p- 
ping  monopoly"?  In  the  lexicon  of  Germany's  common  sense  there 
is  no  such  word  as  'monopoly''  in  connection  with  German  shipping. 

Do  they  support  the  League  because  they  desire  to  favor  the  sea- 
port  cities  of  Hamburg,  Branrai,  &ettin,  and  others?  Not  at  all. 
They  support  it  because  they  realize  the  League  vitally  affects  their 

own  bread  and  butter — ^for  that  rear- 
son  first,  and  for  other  good  and  pa- 
triotic reasons  as  welL    It  is  the 

German  PEO^ 
PLE  who  keep 
^y-^^.. U-:.....^         the  movement 

alive* 
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U.S.  GOVE»NMENT  EXHIBIT.  PANAMA  EXPOSITION.  1915.  SHOWING  A  CENTURY  OF  SHIPBUILDING 

IN  THIS  WAY  GERMANY  GAINED  HER  COMMER- 
CIAL FREEDOM.  AND  IN  THIS  WAY  WE  SHALL 
GAIN  OUR  OWN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  effective  legislation  on  maritime  affairs  will 
follow  public  demand  for  it,  but  not  if  this  demand  comes  from  what 
is  termed  the  "shipping  interests,"  or  only  from  the  people  living 
in  the  maritime  stales.  IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MIDDLE  WEST  AND  SOUTH  WHO  HOLD  THE  DES- 
TINIES OF  THE  NATION  IN  THEIR  HANDS.  And 

relief  must  come  from  them  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  the  petty 
remnant  of  our  foreign  shipping  or  as  a  favor  extended  from  the 
inland  to  the  maritime  states,  but  as  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns 
the  inland  states  themselves,  involving  their  own  permanent  prosperity, 
and  as  a  recognition  of  the  economic  fact  that  only  by  selling  goods 
to  non-.^nericans  can  we  liquidate  our  indebtedbess  to  foreigners 
and  decrease  the  awful  "over4iead  charges"  that  must  be  met  before 
buying  even  a  pound  of  beef  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

1  he  j\'ationui        The  National  Marine  League  has  been 

Mail  I  K.  i  ^a£?UC  ^  ^        America  %vhat  the 

German  Marine  League  has  done  for  Ger- 
many.  Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  ^read  in-  x 
formation    and  .,.f 
quicken  the  inter-  .--^'''^^   ^  -^^''^l  >' — ^\ 

est  of  our  people, 
but  to  obtain  dieir 
active  daily  co- 
operation in  the 
tremendous  work 
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which  The  League  has  undertaken.     It  hopes  to  marshal  all 

America,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  support  of  a  great  cause,  assisting  in 
every  way  posable  its  patriotic  efiorts  to  restore  our  country's  flag 
to  the  High  Seas.  It  wants  all  our  people  to  enjoy  the  material  benefits 
which  must  follow  the  iq^uilding  of  a  creditable  merchant  marine : — 
The  revival  of  shipyards,  and  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade;  G)ntinuity 
of  run  in  manufacturing  plants;  Regularity  of  labor  employment; 
Gradual  extinguishment  of  foreign  indebtedness;  and  the  spread  of 
American  products,  ideas  and  ideals  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  League  is  not  a  "shipping  league"  nor  a  "merchant  marine 
league*'  nor  a  "Navy  League";  it  is  a  league  of  the  Nation  iteelf 
in  the  work  of  extending  the  entire  range  of  its  maritime  possibilities 
and  of  retaining  die  enormous  indirect  values  that  accomipany  a  nation  s 
foreign-going  shipping. 

The  League's  efforts  are  not  polemic ;  it  takes  no  part  in  the  vexed 
question  of  Panama  tolls,  of*  Government  ownership,  of  coastwise 
shipping,  of  questions  as  to  how  much  one  group  of  Americans  en- 
gaged in  railroad  transportation  shall  receive  for  their  service  in 
comparison  with  ano&er  iproup  of  Americans  engaged  in  water 
transportation. 

None  of  these  things  affect  the  real  purpose  of  The  League,  which 
is,  to  combine  all  classes  in  a  united  effort  to  uphold  our  own  labor 
and  our  own  industries  in  the  titanic  war  constantly  waged  by  the 
forces  of  international  conmierce. 

ALL  CITIZENS  SHOULD  JOIN  THE  LEAGUE 

Every  citizen  is  uiged  to  becOTie  a  member  of  The  National 
Marine  League.  Members  have  subscribed  from  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  $1.00,  each  as  his  means  permitted.   All  cmitributions  are 

gratefully  accepted. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  LEAGUE 
^^""^  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 

/i|2|  ^  may  become  a  member  of  The 
JS!\/I  bk  League  by  subscrilnng  to 

its  funds.  Subscriptions 
are  divided  as  follows: 


I 
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Founder — one  payment,  $250.00  or  over; 
Life  membership — one  payment  $100.00; 
Sustaining  membership — ^$25.00  per  annum; 
Associate  memb«!sliq> — $5.00  per  annum: 
Annual  membership — $1.00  per  annum. 

<icai»s  of  mambershiD  will  be  i»ued  to  all  contribub 


HOW  FUNDS  ARE  USED 

The  funds  of  The  League  are  expended  in  organizing  branches,  em- 
ploying lecturers,  in  newspaper  and  publicity  work,  and  in  spreading 
information  broadcast  over  the  country,  to  the  end  that  permanent  legs- 
lation  may  be  enacted  in  Congress  that  will  restore  the  American  Flag 

to  the  high  seas. 

The  League  will  keep  the  spirit  of  our  people  eternally  vigilant  in  the 
cause  of  our  maritime  development.  The  campaign  which  it  has  under- 
taken is  of  vital  importance  to  all  our  people,  and  with  its  success  follows 
the  material  prosperity  of  every  (me  of  us. 


on 


NATIONAL  IN  ITS  SCOPE 

That  The  League  may  be  national  in  its  scope,  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization adopted  is  to  divide  the  United  States  into  12  districts 
similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Districts,  and^  to  form  a  Council 
of  The  League  in  each  of  these  districts.  The  by-laws  of  The 
League  in  this  respect  provide  as  follows: 

*The  United  States  shall  be  divided  into 

twelve  districts,  corresponding  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Dis- 
tricts, for  coaveaience  of  local 
work,  and  the  managemod  of  af-- 
fairs  in  each  district 
shall  be  entrusted  to 
a  mmdl  of  seven 
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more,  to  be  fixed  and  choteD  by  the  mendbears  of  The  Natiooal 
Marine  League  residoit  in  die  di^ct  in  meeting  assembled, 

from  among  themselves,  with  power  to  select  all  officers  and 
agents  deemed  necessary  to  prosecute  the  work  of  *The  League* 
i^nkhm  the  disbicL 

"The  principles  underlying  the  policy  of  each  district  council 
shall  be  non-sectionalism*  non-political-partisanship,  and  the 
rtrictest  imfMurtiality  in  presenting  befcHre  any  pdblic  w  private 
body  the  case  of  any  specific  industry,  interest,  or  organiza- 
tion of  capital  or  of  labor.  The  message  of  The  National 
Marine  League  is  not  from  the  *East*  or  the  'West,'  or 
the  *Nordi*  or  the  'South'  to  the  Natioiu  but  is  fiom  The 
People  to  The  People." 

The  first  District  GHtncil  was  organized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1915.  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Other  District  Councils  will  be  formed  as  rapidly  as  The  League 
diaU  be  able  to  proceed  widi  its  organization  work. 

MANAGEMENT  FREE  FROM  DOMINATION 

Hie  Nati(»al  Marine  League  of  die  U.  S.  A.  is  an  organization 
which  will  be  of  perpetual  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
As  near  as  human  ingenuity  oHild  arrange.  The  League  can  never 
come  under  the  control  of  any  industry,  political  organization  or  so- 
called  interest,  nor  can  it  ever  become  the  tool  of  labor  or  capital 
nor  of  any  trust  or  other  organization.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  held  ra  trust  for  the  benefit  of  die  population  at  large. 

INTEGRITY  OF  TRUSTEES  HOLDING  CONTROL 

President  Ross  appeared  before  the 
i     Senate  GMmnittee  investigating  the  al- 
leged lobby  on  the  Ship  Purchase 
f^Jt/ — V  considering  the  trustee- 


ship of  these  501 
foundor  ^res. 
Senator  Walsh, 
Chaimian  of  the 
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ONnmittee,  suggested  tihiat  trustees  mi^t  be  diosen  "who  will  not 
carry  out  your  purposes."  To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Ross  replied: 
"If  you  have  499  men  frcHn  all  over  die  United  States  and  scmae 
great  man  is  chosen  to  be  one  of  these  trustees,  it  would  be 
veiy,  very  cfi^ult  indeed,  omsidering  the  personnel  of  dijc  board, 
for  such  a  person  as  you  suggest,  who  might  be  a  sel£sh  or  a  design-- 
ing  man  to  get  omtroL  When  men  are  associated  tog^lar  for  a 
worthy  purpose,  out  of  which  they  cannot  make  a  dollar,  and  they 
stand  before  die  public  because  diey  are  r^resenting  a  great  and 
noble  movement,  such  men  cannot  do  things  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  dka  way  by  vAux^  human  mgenuity  can  arrange  an 
organization  that  has  so  few  avenues  of  attack  as  ours  has.** 


There  can  be  no  greater  mor  dian  to  expect  or  calculate 

upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation." 

Washington. 


<3> 
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Ships  Are  a  Nations  Shoes 

A MAN  who  wishes  to  go  forth  into  the  streets  of  a  city  and 
do  business  with  his  neighbors  must  wear  shoes — his  own 
shoes«  In  international  trade  the  "streets"  of  the  world  are  the 
i^vide  oceans.  America  can  no  kmgn  content  k^rsdf  with  "H<»ne- 
market"  business;  no  longer  confine  her  maritime  energies  to 
slipping  around  her  own  coasts.  The  condition  of  labor,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  indeed  the  whole  economic  continu- 
ance of  Am^can  ccmunardal  life  danands  that  Amoica  "go 
forth"  and  sell  her  products  to  the  wide  world;  she  must  put  on 
her  "shoes,"  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  again  become  a  fa- 
miliar and  welcrane  vis^r  to  every  port  of  tl^  Globe. 


This  Is  a  Ship  that  Carries  an  Idea 
Not  Merchandise 

The  great  commercial  nations  at  present  holding  the  foreign  car- 
rying trade  of  the  world  are  our  competitors  in  those  very  markets 
dbroad  that  we  should  develop  and  maintain  for  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican Labor,  and  American  Manufacturing  and  Export  Industries. 

"Keep  the  Flag  Flying"  is  not  merely  a  pleasing  and  patriotic 
expression ;  it  is  a  stem  admonition — an  insistent  r«ninclcr  to  business 

America  of  a  national  essential. 

it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  American  Flag  to  the  wide  seas 
unless  r^nedial  and  adequate  l^;islation  is  effected. 

No  enduring  legislation  is  possible  unless  it  is  based  on  an  activi^ 

imperative  public  sentiment  demanding  it 
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